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Or, if thou dost nothing lack, 
Lo, He maketh all things new. 
Can I pass these gifts divine Now the dark cold days are o’er, 
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A PARABLE FOR HAPPY HEARTS. 
On the earth a Flower grew, But the Sun said, “Nay, not so’ 
From the Sun its being drew; Shall thy heart thanksgiving show ; ear | 
Day by day this royal friend Rather make thou full employ | 
} Sent down blessings without end ; Of thy privilege and joy, | 
) Day by day the Flower held up For the best that thou canst be 
| To be filled with light its cup ; Is the service asked of thee.” 
Syed 
pe eee Pe ee Sarge Then the Flower uprose once more, 
ee dob Stronger-hearted than before,— 
And the Sun said to the ground : Through its seeming useless days 
“Take my light and bear it round, Tried to join earth’s hymn of praise 
Till my Flower’s searching root With its given power of bloom, 
Find my blessing under foot ;” Grace, and color and perfume. 
And he said: unto.the air: But what joys passed unenjoyed, 
} “Wrap my Flower in tender care, What powers only. hale aupleved, 
Di Ragen’ <0, 6s very. heart Gifts not to the utmost used, 
That my loving breath thou arty Grace not in its life transfused ; 
So the Flower, with gifts bowed down, What of all its mighty debt 
Humbled toward the earth its crown ; To the Sun the Flower owed yet, 
" Pell me, Sun, for so much treasure When its happy is was done 
‘ . No one knew but Flower and Sun. 
thout 
Showered upon me without measure pases Vie oes 
Can I give thee nothing back ? ae | 
Once again the word comes true, ( 
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YOUR EASTER: 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


“ Raster Sunday ” is more beautiful as a name than is 
even “New Year,” in that its first syllable suggests dear 
memories of what we have read and studied. As from 
the East comes the dawning light of each new day, 
awakening us to its duties and its joys, so by that beauti- 
ful service to which we are called by the ringing of the 
Easter bells, we are roused anew to the opening bright- 
ness of a new and better life to the soul. It is a pleasure 
to show in our.observance of the day that we feel this 
Sunday to be different from any other. 

In many of the presents given on Easter you can see 
this idea of the beginning of a new life. You know the 
egg is the most common present of the day, for it means 
life. Theegg becomesthechicken. Thusitis the Easter 
gift, for out of a little comes a great deal, as just out of a 
small resolution can spring a long succession of thoughts 
and actions. The rabbit and the hare are also used in 
the same way, as symbols of a fuller life. The bird, too, 
has its Easter meaning. In very ancient pictures we 
find Christ holding a bird in his hand. That meant the 
soul; something that would rise out of the bodily give 
into a flight above, asa bird soars.. Therefore we grasp 
birds for Easter presents, to show how the soul should 
rise, taking frequent flights above the things of the body 
and live by thinking of God and all that is beautiful and 
true. The lily was one of the symbols, of purity, so it 
was used as an emblem for Mary, and we give it at 
Easter to remind us of that whiteness and purity of 
character which was in the mother of Christ. 

Why do you think a stormy day is appropriate for 
Easter? Because the name is partly derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “yst,” which signified a storm, and 
because the Anglo Saxons in the spring worshiped a 
deity called “ Kostre;” the goddess and the storm helped 
to make the name. And when Christ died at the same 
time of the year, the old name was mingled with the 
blessed belief in his resurrection and became a happ 
word for us. So our presents for that day signify life to 
be, in a new and higher condition. 

What we really want is nota gift, but our own little 
Easter made out of our own resolves. An Easter for us 
means every time that we rise out of a bad habit and 
begin to form a good one. An Easter is whenever joy 
bursts forth from sorrow; when from one little act of 
kindness comes a whole crowd of blessed results. That 
is a glorious Easter. ; 

In the case of ourselves, let us see from what we have 
risen. We will begin far back. You know what a peb- 
ble is. What can that have to do with Easter? The lit- 
tle stone has color, shape, weight, but hardly anything 
else. If you plant it, nothing comes of it. It has no 
Easter for you; but close by that pebble you find an acorn. 
You take it up and turn it over; yes, that too has color, 
shape, weight, and you plant that to see what will hap- 
pen to it; it grows into a little bush ortree. Your Easter 
is beginning, yet it does not say anything to you. But 
there is your dog, he too has color, shape, weight, and 
growth ; also, he is’ full of motion, and feeling, and un- 
derstands you; tells you he is glad to see you by his 
bark, the wagging of his tail, and his leaps,—he is more 
than pebble or acorn; lastly, here is yourself, a child, 
with color, shape, weight and: growth, like the pebble, 
acorn and dog, but with ever and ever so much more of 
motion, feeling, understanding, action and capacity. 

From the little child grows the maturity of the man 
and woman, for whose ripest efforts there is always work 
in waiting. What an Easter of possibilities lay within 
the acorn, the dog, the child! Each'one is an Easter in 
itself. Something more can always come out of whatever 
is first started; from a human life can come more than 
from anything else. Let your life be one constant Easter, 
with no broken resolutions; and when you send eggs 
rabbits or lilies to each other, remember that the idea of 
life underlies the gift. 
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A WORD ABOUT EASTER. 

The new spring life and our Easter time are at hand, 
You are already gathering eagerly the opening tips of 
green and budding leaves from twig or turf. This ever 
wonderful growth of the new from the old,—this ever 
recurring and jubilant waking of the spirit of life from 
that which has slumbered and slept,—how it brings us 
to rejoice! We sleep at night, and wake in the morning 
with renewed life. While we have slept, nature has 
been busy restoring our bodies, and has gathered anew 
to us the impulse of the spirit. 

The woods and fields have been taking their longer rest, 
and now we shall see the movement of the force which 
has been sleeping within them, as it throws the living 
radiance of a new-born life around the form which slept. 
We speak of itin many different ways. Waking from 
sleep; a new growth from the old ; joy born of pain; 
good out of evil; life out of death. It is all of these, 


Y | and more, endlessly. So endlessly that man never need 


say, “There is no more.” There is always; something 
better and nobler further on, if we prepare ourselves 
for reaching and recognizing it by studying the things 
that lie nearest us. 

We have seen, year upon year, this coming of spring 
after the bleak winters, till our faith is so firmly placed 
we rejoice without thought of doubt in the hope of its 
warmth and brightness, working on through the cold 
restraints which precede it with such patience and prepa- 
ration as we may. The birds have already begun to sing 
their Easter anthems, which herald the coming of bud, 
blossom, and fruit. We, then, who can watch the 
changes which come and go within the soul, will, with ~ 
faith as firmly placed, join our glad voices in the anthems 
which rise fromthe great heart of the people, when 
they tell us in song that waking will come from sleep; 
new from old; joy from pain; good from ill; life from 
death. 


It is good to be reminded anew each year, as eye and 
heart linger with delight over the Easter service, the 
floral display and the flower-loaded cross, how we 
may also, in bearing, each, the burden or cross of the 
daily life, so cover it with the flowers of love and good 
will that its presence shall be known only by the fra- 
grance of its surroundings. 


It is not what people read, but what they remember, 
that makes them learned.—Scattered Seeds. 
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WHAT TO READ. 


{From the Ladies’ Commission, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.] 


LirE OF CHARLES KinesLEy: Chas.Scribner & Sons. New York. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HoRACE BUSHNELL: Harper Bros. N. Y. 

In fiction one has a large field to wander in, and a 
guide-post needs to be set up to show readers which way 
toturn. A story is told of an old temple, on three sides 
of which was written “ Be bold,” but on the fourth side, 
“Be not too bold.” Onthree sides of aguide-post which 
shall point out paths of reading for young people might 
well be written, “ Read School Days at Rugby,” but on 
the fourth side, “ Read Something Else,” must mercifully 
be added. What boy or girl is there whose life may not 
be made better and happier by the merry laugh over 
Harry East’s scrapes, or even by the furtive tear that is 
wiped away on the jacket sleeve, when Tom Brown is 
held over the fire till his jacket scorches, because he will 
not be bullied into doing a mean act. And when 
“School Days at Rugby” is read, what may the ‘‘Some- 
thing Else” be? Everybody loves dogs; who would not 
like to know the story of “ Rab and his Friends?” Let 
me see; how many friends did Rab have? There was 
the carter, who owned him, the sweet invalid wife and 
the hospital surgeons. A mere handful, the writer of the 
story, Dr. John Brown, a Scotchman, gave him, but the 
faithful loving dog has gained a host of others,and a 
home in hearts that will never see a dog suffer for Rab’s 
sake. 

Nor should the insatiable demand of childhood for 
true stories be neglected. The child’s heart is found in 
all ages of life; we all like true stories, especially of 
those ‘‘ Who to themselves were true; and what they 
dared to dream of, dared to do.” So when one has found 
in fiction that most delightful book, “ Westward Ho!” a 
pleasing intermixture of history and romance, in which 
Sir Walter Raleigh figures, has made “Two Years Ago” 
(by the same author) the present time for himself, and 
sung or recited the ballads of “The Three Fishers” and 
“Mary, Call the Cattle Hame,” he will want to know who 
wrote these books and verses, and what manner of man 
he was. 

Then comes the pleasure of reading a true story of the 
life of the writer, “The Memoirs of Charles Kingsley,” 
and of finding him a friend of Thomas Hughes, the au- 
thor of “School Days at Rugby,” a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a man whose voice and hand 
were ever active in helping forward every good work, in 
liberalizing thought, elevating the working classes and 
widening the sphere of woman. A young girl reading 
this book will linger long over a letter of helpful advice, 
written by Kingsley on the eve of separation from the 
young lady, who afterwards became his wife. It associ- 

ates itself in the mind with a letter of tender counsel 
written by our American friend, Horace Bushnell, to his 
little daughter, and published in the “ Life and Letters 
of Horace Bushnell,” a book not so likely to come under 
the eye of the general reader or prove so attractive as 
the Memoirs of Kingsley. The work of the two men lay 
in the same direction. A Trinitarian of the Trinitarians, 
Bushnell himself, by the sweetness of his thought and 
the vigor of his intellect, made friends in all denomina- 


tions, and drew his own after him in the great stride he 
took towards a more liberal faith. Bushnell tells hig 
little girl, that “to act beautifully one must always feel 
beautifully.” It is a helpful thing to remember, and also 
good to know that Kingsley and Bushnell both lived up 
to their maxim. 


MIRACLES OF TO-DAY. 

What makes this miracle of spring? Where does the 
spring-force come from? And whither go when the 
leaves drop and the flowers. pass away? Not till with- 
in a century of our own time have the chemists proved 
by experiments with weight and measure that no atom 
of matter is ever really lost ; that everything which van- 
ishes, only vanishes from sight, to enter into new com- 
binations and exist as truly as before. You have a 
clock on the mantel-piece in your parlor. Whence get 
the hands of the clock their motion? From the force 
of gravitation in the leaden weights, or of elasticity in 
the steel spring. Whence came -that force into the 
weights or springs? Out of your contracting muscles as 
they wound itup. So the power is already outside of 
the clock, and in your arm. Whence came this vital 
muscular force into yourarm? Itis the chemic force 
that lurked in the beef you eat for dinner. The butcher 
and the baker brought it to you, the farmer sent it. And 
before it was you, that meat was ox; before it was ox, it 
was grass; before it was grass, it was mineral in the 
earth, and gas in air, and water. But what so marvelous- 
ly wrought up the chemic force in gas and mineral to 
chemic force in me? The sun’s heat didit! Is it not 
very wonderful? Forever and forever,—there is no 
stopping in the vast journey, if we ask the wherefore of 
the simplest motion that our eyes perceive. Nothing 
wasted, nothing lost; each particle accounted for; each 
pulse of light or heat or electricity forever doing its ap- 
pointed work in ceaseless resurrections; at each birth 
exactly reproducing in new forms that which had ceased 
in old ones.— W. C. Gannett, in “ A Year of Miracle.” 


The under side of the Grapta butterflies have the color 
of dead leaves, and as they sit in paths with their wings 
folded over their backs would be readily mistaken for a 
dead leaf.—Half Hours with Insects. 


A new series of S. S. Lessons, by. Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland, appears 
in this number. Each issue will give two lessons until the series of 
twelve is complete. A book by Samuel Smiles, entitled “ Duty,” is 
the one to be used by the teacher for reference. Following is the 
list of topics for each of the series : 


I. Heroes and Heroism of the VII. Heroes of Faithful Work. 


Old Time. VIII. “ “Self Help’ 
II. Heroes of the New Time. IX. «© Courtesy. -’ 
Iii. sf “ Truth fulness. >. “ Patriotism. 
LV iM « Temperance. XI. «© Philanthrophy. 
V. = “ Perseverance. XII. Unknown Heroes. 
Vi...“ . “Suffering. 


Every family that desires to provide for its young people whole- 
some and instructive reading matter, should send for specimen 
copies of the Youth's Companion. Its columns give more than two 
hundred stories yearly, by the most noted authors, besides oné 
thousand articles on topics of interest, anecdotes, sketches of travel, 
poems, puzzles, incidents, humorous and pathetic. It comes every 
week, is handsomely illustrated, and is emphatically a paper for the 
whole family. 
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“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series XII, 


HEROES AND HEROISM. 


BY MRS, ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


(Most of the references in these lessons will be to Samuel Smiles’ Duty, 
a@ copy of which each teacher will need.) 


LESSON I. 
HEROES AND HEROISM OF THE OLD TIME. 


I. DEFINITIONS. 


Weare going to think and talk together, in these lessons, about Heroes 
and Heroism. What are Heroes and what is Heroism? Webster defines 
ahero as ‘a man of distinguished courage or valor,” (valor originally 
meant value); and heroism as " bravery, cowrage,’’ Carlyle says, “ Heroes 
are leaders of men; patterns for other men to follow.” (Please learn 
these definitions; we shall want to refer to them as we go on.) 


The heroes we shall talk about will sometimes be men who were fear 
less in danger, and sometimes boys and girls, or men and women, who 


were never in great danger, but who in common, every-day life and work | 


were brave in doing right, or bearing pain, or resisting temptation, and 
in all these ways became patterns for others to follow. 

Most of the oldest books we know are made up largely of stories of 
heroes. Such are the poems of Homer, the books of Genesis and Exodus 
in our Bible, and thestories which make the beginning of Roman History. 
Who will name some of the heroes of these stories? Many of these old 
hero stories are a great deal older than the oldest books; we may there- 
fore learn from them what the heroes of very ancient times were thought 
to be like. 


If, HERCULES, 


One of the most famous ancient heroes was Hercules. Who will tell 
the story of Hercules? (See article ‘‘Hercules’’ in any encyclopedia; 
also books upon ‘‘ Mythology.”’) 


1. Tur “Lasors or HercunEs.’—Name the twelve “labors” of 
Hercules, These are very old stories, and we do not always know just 
what they mean; but it is thought the story of the destruction of the 
Lernzean Hydra, and of the Stymphalion birds, and the cleansing of the 
Augean Stables are only other ways of saying that Hercules drained 
swamp lands, and thus destroyed poisonous vapors which make people 
sick who live near stagnant water. If this is true, do you think it a good 
reason why he should be reverenced asa hero? The man-eating mares 
and the oxen of Geryones which Hercules captured, it is thought may 
mean pirates whom he conquered. Do you think the conquering of 
pirates would be a good reason for honoring him asa hero? Where are 
the Pillars of Hercules? Why socalled? Other labors of Hercules were 
the killing various fierce wild beasts. Do you think killing wild beasts 
any reason for honoring him as ahero? Would it have required any 
more bravery to killa lion when Hercules lived than it does now? Why ? 
Was there any more need to have lions killed then than now? Why? 
Hercules is sometimes called ‘“‘ Hercules the Helper;” can you think 
why? ~ 

Hercules is said to have done some other things not so good as those 
which we have been thinking about, such as killing several of his friends, 
and even his own children. What kind of aman must he have been to 
do these things ? 


2. HERCULES’ CHOICE.—It is said that when Hercules was a young 
man two young ladies came to him and each asked him to follow her. 
The most beautiful one, whose name was Pleasure, promised him a life 
free from care or toil. The other, whose name was Duty, said, “If you 
go with me your life will not be an easy one, for nothing good is ever done 
without labor, nothing great without toil.” Do you think that is true? 
Which do you think Hercules followed? If he had followed Pleasure 
instead of Duty do you think he would haye become a®thero ? 


Ill. SAMSON, AND OTHER OLD TIME HEROES. 


Another famous hero of the old times was Samson. (See J udges XIV, 
XV, XVI.) What were some of the things Samson did to make him a 
hero? Are any of his deeds like those done by Hercules? Was Samson 
fierce and cruel as Hercules was? 

Some other famous heroes of ancient times were Leonidas, Regulus, 
and Alexander the Great. Who can tell anything about any of these? 
Did they become heroes by slaying wild beasts? 

All these heroes were alike in some things; can you tell what? (On 
the good side they were all physically strong, brave, helpful to others 
and patriotic; on the bad side they were often fierce, cruel and unjust.) 
Are any of them such heroes as you most admire? 


LESSON It. 


HEROES OF THE NEW TIME. 
I. WHY HEROES DIFFER. 


A hero is always a person whose deeds other people admire. People 
always admire brave deeds if they are also useful deeds, But deeds that 
are thought useful at one time and to one nation may not be useful at 
another time and to another nation; and thus different ages and nations 
will have different kinds of heroes and heroisms. Hercules and Samson 
lived in new, thinly settled countries, abounding in wild beasts and rob” 
bers, and they were hunter heroes. Leonidas, Regulus and Alexander 
lived in countries and at times when people were almost constantly at 
war, and they were warrior heroes. We live in a country where wild 
beasts arezno: longer feared, and where war is not one of the chief occu- 
pations of the people, because we have learned that most wars are foolish 
and wicked. Our heroes, therefore, cannot be chiefly brave hunters or 
warriors, as‘ those of the old time were, because the deeds of such men 
would not be useful to us. What will the new time heroes be? There is 
one very famous ‘hero who lived almost as long ago as Leonidas or 
Regulus, but}{who’ became a hero-by doing brave deeds which have been 
helpful to all the ages since he did them. I think we may find in his life 
a key to the kind of hero needed in our day. \ 


II, JESUS, THE NEW TYPE OF HERO. 


(See New Testament.) When did Jesus live? Where? To what na- 
tion did he belong? Washe born among the rich or poor? What was 
his father’s occupation? (Mat. XIII: 55.) What was Jesus’ occupation 
whena youngman? Ataboutthirty years ofage he meta great preacher. 
became his disciple, and was baptized by him. What was the preacher’s 
name? What happened soon after Jesus’ baptism? (Mat. IV: 1-i1.) 


Ill, THE TEMPTATION. 


Tell the story of the temptation. What does the story mean? (itis an 
old story, and we cannot be sure that it all happened exactly as told; but 
it seems to mean about this: First—Jesus was tempted to get his bread 
in some other way than by honest labor; but he chose honest work in- 
stead of dishonest ease. Second—He was tempted to trust to chance, or, 
&8 We say sometimes, to Providence, to take care of him, instead of learn- 
ing for himself the laws of nature and then obeying them; but he chose 
the path of knowledge rather than chance. Third—He was tempted to 
get power—perhaps to get into office—by dishonest means; but he chose 
to be honest even if he didn’t get the office.) Can you think how each of 
these temptations might require a good deal of courage to resist it? 


IV. PREACHING AND HEALING. 


After the temptation, what did Jesus do? (Mat. IV: 23.) What are 
some of the diseases he is said to have healed? What is the name of his 
most famous sermon? Give some sentences from it. (Mat. V., VI., VII.) 
Another sermon is given in Mat. XXIII.; to whom was that preached ? 
Who were the Scribes and Pharisees whom Jesus condemned in it? 
Were they people who had any power in Judea? Do you think it would 
require any courage to preach such a sermon to such people? How long 
did Jesus continue to preach ? 


V. THE MARTYRDOM. 


What isa martyr? What is martyrdom? Was the death of Jesus a 
martyrdom? Tell the story of his death. (Mark XIV: 43to XV: 26.) 
If Jesus had not preached as he did would the Scribes and Pharisees haye 
wanted to put him to death? If he had staid in Galilee would he have 
been in so much danger as at Jerusalem? Did Jesus know he would be 
in danger if he went to Jerusalem? (Mark X: 33.) Could he not have 
staid away from Jerusalem and stopped preaching if he had chosen? 
Was it because he did not want to live that he thus went knowingly into 
danger? (Mat, XX VI: 37-39.) Why,then? (John XVIII: 37.) Do you — 
think Jesus alone came into the world to bear witness to the truth. or is 
everybody under like obligation? 


VI. CONCLUSION. 


Jesus became a hero, not by killing wild beasts or leading armies, but 
by doing always what he thought was right, teaching bravely what he 
thought was true, and dying rather than fail to do this. Was he then less 
brave than the heroes of our last lesson? Was his courage of the same 
kind as theirs? What is physical courage, and what is moral courage? 
Which kind is most needed now-a-days? Because Jesus had that kind of - 
courage which would die rather than fail to do right, he becomes the type of 
the highest kind of hero. . 


God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns, 
All thy tears over, like pure c stallines, 

For younger fellow workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. 


- —Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


